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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
esumed from our last.) 

Mrs. H. B. Srowr’s last tale, Drep, has 
made known to many thousands of readers 
the existence and peculiarities of the Great 
Dismal Swamp. Mr. Olmsted devotes a 
considerable number of to a description 
of this locality, and of the smaller “ Dis- 
mals” adjacent, which together cover an area 
of about 2,000,000 acres. He also enume- 
rates their peculiar products ; describes the 
mode in which they are obtained; the man- 
ner of traversing the swamps; the canal, six 
feet deep, running through more than twenty 
miles of the “Great Dismal ;” and speaks of 
the large traffic in corn, cotton, tar, turpen- 
tine, timber, &c., which takes place through 
it, amounting to 34,311,500 dollars a year. 
He sets down the value of the swamp-land as 
varying (the wood upon it included) from 
12 cents and a half to 10 dollars an acre. 
A considerable number of slaves is em- 
et in clearing the Swamp ; indeed the 
abour in it is done almost entirely by slaves, 
who are hired out, at a rent of about a hun- 
dred dollars a year. They are said always 
to earn more than they are hired out for, but 
are permitted to keep the excess, most of 
which, it is alleged, they squander “in the 
grog-shops.” 

Our author has the following passage, 
which illustrates 

THE EFFECT OF PAYING WAGES TO SLAVES. 

“The negroes working in the swamp were 
more sprightly and straightforward in their 
manner and conversation than any field-hand 
plantation-negroes that I saw at the South : 
two or three of their employers, with whom 
I conversed, spoke well of them, as com 
with other slaves, and made no complaints 
of ‘ rascality ’ or laziness. 





“One of those gentlemen told me of a re- 
markable case of providence and good sense 
in a negro that he had employed in the 
swamp for many years. He was so trust- 
worthy, that he had once let him go to New 
York as cook of a lumber-schooner, when he 
could, if he had chosen to remain there, have 
easily escaped from Slavery. 

“ Knowing that he must have accumulated 
considerable money, his employer suggested 
to him that he might buy his freedom, and 
he immediately determined to do so.. But 
when, on applying to his owner, he was 
asked 500 dollars for himself, a price which, 
considering he was an elderly man, he 
thought too much, he declined the bargain : 
shortly afterwards, however, he came to his 
employer again, and said, that although he 
thought his owner was mean to set so high 
a price upon him, he had been thinking that 
if he was to be an old man he would rather 
be his own master, and if he did not live 
long, his money would not be of any use to 
him at any rate, and so he had concluded he 
would make the purchase. 

“ He did so, and upon collecting the va- 
rious sums that he had loaned to white peo- 
ple in the vicinity, he was found to have se- 
veral hundred dollars more than was neces- 
sary. With the surplus, he paid for his 
passage to Liberia, and bought a handsome 
outfit. When he was about to leave, my m- 
formant had made him a present, and, in 
thanking him for it, the free man had said 
that the first thing he should do, on reaching 
Liberia, would be to learn to write, and, as 
soon as he could, he would write to him how 
he liked the country. He had been gone 
yet scarce a year, and had not been heard 
from.” 

But one of the most striking features of 
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the Swamp is its affording a vefage for fu- 
gitive slaves. Our author says, referring to 


RUNAWAYS IN THE SWAMP. 


*¢ While driving in a chaise from Portsmouth 
to Deep River, i picked up on the road a jaded- 
looking negro, who reas to be a very intelligent 
and good-natured fellow. His account of the 
lumber business, and of the life of the lumber- 
men in the swamps, in answer to my questions, 
was clear and precise, and was afterwards veri- 
fied by information obtained from his master. 

*« He told me that his name was Joseph; that 
he belonged to a church in one of the inland 
counties; and that he was hired out by the 
trustees of the church to his present master. He 
expressed entire contentment with his lot, but 
shewed great unwillingness to be sold to go on to 
aplantation. He liked to ‘mind himself,’ as he 


did in the swamps. Whether he would still more P 


a be entirely his own master I did not 


“The Dismal Swamps are noted places of re- 
fuge for runaway negroes. They were formerly 
peopled in this way much more than at present ; 
a systematic hunting of them with dogs and guns 
having been made by individuals who took it up 
as a business about ten yearsago. Children were 
born, bred, lived, and died here. Joseph Church 
told me he had seen skeletons, and had helped to 
bury bodies recently dead. There were people in 
the swamps still, he thought, that were the chil- 
dren of runaways, and who had been runaways 
themselves all their lives. What a life it must 
be! born outlaws ; educated self-stealers; trained 
from infancy to be constantly in dread of the ap- 
proach of a white man as a thing more fearful 
that wild cats or serpents, or even starvation. 

“There can be but few, however, if any, of 
these ‘natives’ left. They cannot obtain the 
means of supporting life without coming often 
either to the outskirts to steal from the planta- 
tions, or to the neighbourhood of the camps of the 
lumbermen. They depend much upon the cha- 
rity or the wages given them by the latter. The 
poorer white men, owning small tracts of the 
swamps, will sometimes employ them, and the 
negroes frequently. In the hands of either they 
are liable to be betrayed to the -hunters. 
Joseph said that they had huts in ‘ back places,’ 
hidden by bushes, and difficult of access: he had, 
spree been himself quite intimate with 
them. en the shingle negroes employed them, 
he told me, they made them get up logs for them, 
and would give them enough to eat, and some 
clothes, and perhaps two dollars a month in 
money. But some, when they owed them money, 
would betray them, instead of paying them. 

DISMAL NIGGER HUNTING, 


**T asked if they were ever shot. ‘Oh, yes,’ 
he said, ‘ when the hunters saw a runaway, if he 
tried to get from them, they would call out to 
him, that if he did not stop they would shoot, and 
if he did not, they would shoot, and sometimes 
kill him.’ 

** * But some on 'em would rather be shot than 
be took, Sir,’ he added, pres, 

* A farmer living near Swamp confirmed 
this account, and said he knew of three or four 
— in one day. 

© particular breed of dogs is needed for 
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hunting negroes: blood-hounds, fox-hounds, bull- 
dogs, and curs were used,* and one white man 
told me how they were trained for it, as if it were 
a common or notorious practice. They are shut 
up when puppies, and never allowed to see a ne- 
exeept while training to catch him. A negro 
is made to run from them, and they are eneou- 
raged to follow him until he gets into a tree, 
when meat is given them. Afterwards they learn 
to follow any particular negro by scent, and then 
a shoe or a piece of clothing is taken off a negro, 
and they learn to find by seent who it belongs to, 
and to tree him, &c. I don’t think they are em- 
ployed in the ordinary — in the Swamp, but 
only to overtake some particular slave, as soon as 
possible after it is discovered that he has fled from 
a plantation. Joseph said that it was easy for 
the drivers to tell a fugitive from a regularly em- 
loyed slave in the swamps. 
** * How do they know them ?’” 
*¢ Qh, dey looks strange.’” 
“* ¢ How do you mean ? ” 
** ¢ Skeared like, you know, Sir, and kind o’ 
strange, cause dey hasn’t much to eat, and ain't 
decent [not decently clothed], like we is.’” 

‘** When the hunters take a negro who has not 
a pass, or ‘free papers,’ and they don’t know 
whose slave he is, they confine him in jail, and 
advertise him. If no one claims him within a 
year, he is sold to the highest bidder, at a public 
sale, and this sale gives title in law against any 
ear, ys claimant. 

‘** The form of the advertisements used in such 
cases is shewn by the following, which are cut 
from North-Carolina newspapers, published in 
counties adjoining the Dismals. Such advertise- 
ments are quite as common in the papers of 
many parts of the slave-States as those of horses 
or cattle ‘Taken up’ in those of the North : 


“WAS TAKEN UP and committed to the 
Jail of Halifax County, on the 26th day of May, 
a dark-coloured boy, who says his name is Jor- 
DAN Artis. Said we, bom he was born free, 
and was bound out to William Beale, near Mur- 
freesboro’, Hertford County, N.C., and is now 21 
years of age. The owner is requested to come 
forward, prove property, pay charges, and take 
the boy away, within the time prescribed by law ; 
otherwise he will be dealt with as the law di- 
rects. “0, P. SHELL, Jailer. 

‘“* Halifax County, N.C., June 8, 1855.” 


“*TAKEN UP, 

**¢ AND COMMITTED to the Jail of New- 
Hanover County, on the 5th of March 1855, a 
Negro Man, who says his name is EDWARD 
LLOYD. Said negro is about 35 or 40 years 
old, light complected, 5 feet 94 imches high, slim 
built, upper fore teeth out: says he is a Mason 
by trade, that he is free, and belongs in Alexan- 
dria, Va.; that he served his time at the Mason 
business under Mr. Wm. Stuart, of Alexandria. 
He was taken up and committed as a runaway. 
His owner is notified to come forward, prove pro- 





* «T have since seen a pack of negro ’ 
chained in couples, and searnnd ing to 
field. ‘They were all of a breed, and in appear- 
ance between a Scotch stag-hound and a fox- 
hound. 
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perty, pay charges, and take him away, or he 
will be dealt with as the law directs. 
«“¢E. D. HALL, Sheriff.’ 
**In the same paper with the last are four ad- 
vertisements of Runaways: two of them, as spe- 
cimens, I transcribe. 


* $200 DOLLARS REWARD. 

*¢RAN AWAY from the employ of Messrs. 
Holmes and Brown, on rece Boe 20th inst., 
a negro man named YATNEY or MEDICINE, 
belonging to the undersigned. Said boy is stout- 
built, about 5 feet 4 inches high, 22 years old, 
and dark complected, and has the appearance, 
when walking slow, of one leg being a little 
shorter than the other. He was brought from 
por Hill, and is probably lurking either in the 
neighbourhood of that place, or Beatty’s Bridge, 
in Bladen County. 

**¢The above reward will be paid for evidence 
sufficient to convict any white person of harbour- 
ing him, or a reward of 25 dollars for his appre- 
hension and confinement in any Jail in the State, 
so that I can get him, or for his delivery to mein 


Wilmington. 
* «J. T. SCHONWALD.,’ 


“*RUN AWAY 

**FROM THE SUBSCRIBER, on the 27th 
of May, his negro boy, ISOME. Said boy is 
about 21 years of age; rather light complexion ; 
very coarse hair; weight about 150; height 
about 5 feet 6 or 7 inches ; rather pleasing coun- 
tenance ; quick and easy spoken ; rather a down- 
cast look. It is thought that he is trying to 
make his way to Franklin County, N.C., where 
he was hired in January last, of Thomas J. 
Blackwell. A liberal Reward will be given for 
his confinement in any Jail in North or South 
Carolina, or to any one who will give informa- 
tion where he can be found. 

“*W. H. PRIVETT, 
** ¢ Canwayboro’, §.C.’ 


** Handbills, written or printed, offering re- 
wards for the return of runaway slaves, are to 
be constantly seen at nearly every court-house, 
tavern, and post-office in the Sonthern States. 
The frequency with which these losses must oc- 
cur, however, on large plantations, is most 
strongly evidenced by the following paragraph 
from the domestic-news columns of the Fayette- 
ville Observer. A man who would pay these 
prices must anticipate frequent occasion to use his 
purchase. 

“*¢Mr. J. L. Bryan, of Moore County, sold, at 
ublic auction, on the 20th instant, a pack of ten 
ounds, trained for hunting runaways, for the 

sum of 1540 dollars. The highest price paid for 
any one dog was 301 dollars; lowest price, 75 
dollars; average for the ten, 154 dollars. The 
terms of sale were six months’ credit, with ap- 
proved security, and interest from date.’ 

‘‘The newspapers of the South-western States 
frequently contain advertisements similar to the 
following, which is taken from the West-7Z'en- 
nessee Democrat: 


«“ ¢+BLOODHOUNDS.—I have TWO of the 
FINEST DOGS for CATCHING NEGROES in 
the South-west. They can take the trail 
TWELVE HOURS after the NEGRO HAS 
PASSED, and catch him with ease. _I live just 
four miles South-west of Boliver, on the road 
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leading from Boliver to Whitesville. Iam ready 
at all times to catch runaway negroes.—March 


2, 1853. 
“*DAVID TURNER.’” 


NEGROES AND RELIGION. 


Tue following admirable satire is extracted 
from the New-York Tribune of the 31st Oc- 
tober ultimo. The deplorable position of the 
Episcopal Church, in common with others in 
the Southern States, in relation to the question 
of slaveholding, has frequently formed the 
subject of comment in these columns. Much, 
too, has also been written concerning it, in other 
journals, and the various Anti-Slavery publi- 
cations brought out from time to time have 
likewise exposed the church’s awful short- 
comings in this respect. We doubt, however, 
if any article so pungent as the subjoined one 
has ever yet appeared, or which has set forth 
so cogently the inconsistencies involved in a 
body professing the Christian religion’s main- 
taining the relation of slave and master to be 
in accordance with divine precept. We leave 
our readers to judge for themselves. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AT THE SOUTH. 
MEMORIAL. 

To the General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. 

‘“Rigut REVEREND AND REVEREND FATHERS 
AND BRETHREN: We pray leave to address you 
on a subject of the profoundest interest to our 
beloved Church, and particularly to her Southern 
Dioceses. 

“The inscrutable decrees of Providence have 
committed to us the charge in things spiritual as 
well as temporal of the coloured biped mammalia, 
now several millions in number, who are domiciled 
among us. You know with what pious vigilance 
and devout fidelity our Zion has cherished and 
protected these black and yellow lambs of the 
flock, striving ever to keep them from going astray, 
and to make them daily more abundant in good 
works. We have indeed laboured without ceas- 
ing, and not wholly in vain, to make those thus 
entrusted to our Christian rule, good and faithful 
servants ; sparing no means that could promote 
this our godly endeavour. To keep them unspot- 
ted from an unbelieving world, we have denied" 
ourselves the happiness of sharing with them our 
stores of profane knowledge, and have made it 2 
felony to teach them to read. That they might not 
be hindered in running the race that is set before 
them, we have forbidden them to cumber them- 
selves with wordly goods, and to retain even the 
fruits of their daily labour, and we have ourselves 
borne the added burden without complaining. The 
task of mortifying the flesh and bringing it into 
subjection, which even the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles was compelled to perform for himself, we 
have taken off their hands and performed for 
them. That they — learn not to set their 
hearts on things of this world, (which passeth 
away like a shadow,) we have ordained that their 
domestic ties should be transient, and that they, 
with or without their wives and children, be kept 
in free circulation as the basis of trade. And we 
have laboured generally, in the spirit of Christian 
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love, to assimilate them to that order of created 

which is commended in Holy Writ as su- 
perior even to the favoured people of old, for that 
‘it knoweth its master.’ 

& And thus we may say, without boasting, that 
the Christian graces of ility, long-suffering, 
and submission to wrong, (so difficult of attain- 
ment,) are nowhere manifested on a larger scale 
than by this generation, though by nature stiff- 
necked and untractable. And it is indeed a blessed 
thought that these biped millions, who might at 
this have been herding, with their families 
about them, in contented degradation, 

‘Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sands,’ * 
and bowing down before Mumbo-Jumbo, or Baal, 
or that hideous idol Boo-Ghoo-Boo, now sit where 
the light of evangelical truth and apostolical 
order shines on those who own them, and where 
they daily learn that all help in adversity comes 
from God alone, and not from man. 

* But to make the system of the Church more 
self-consistent and harmonious, and to adopt her 
ministrations to these tender lambs of her flock 
and to Southern churchmen, we hold certain 
changes in her liturgy and discipline to be indis- 
pensable. 

“Our attention to this subject has beer. spe- 
cially awakened by the introduction during your 
present session at Philadelphia of a ‘Canon’ ab- 
surdly miscalled ‘of Discipline,’ so ignorantly 
and mischievously framed, Fre would fain believe 
without actual malignity of purpose,) that under 
its proposed provisions a dozen or more mulatto 
{not to say negro) communicants, if unfortunately 
eye-witnesses of the commission of a crime by a 
deacon or presbyter might actually have been ad- 
mitted to testify to the fact, and thus to subvert 
the whole social and political fabric of Virginia or 
South Carolina. Though this insane and un- 
ehristian novelty (which disturbed our peace) was 
promptly rejected by a unanimous Southern vote, 
the mere fact that it was put forward is enough 
to suggest gloomy forebodings, and entitles us to 
demand of the Church securities for the future, 
and such in her ritual and order as shall 
suit both to Southern institutions. Can it be 
doubted that communicants not credible under 
oath require a special liturgy ? 

Py is bt * _ that the whole Prayer- 

is i for ho congregations 
of responsible beings aneiie of forming domestic 
ties and enjoying personal rights. It is, therefore, 
as a whole, unfit for congregations where the front. 
pews own the free sittings—assemblages composed 
in i regertione of two elasses of Christians, 
one of which bought the other yesterday, and may 
sell it to-morrow. 

‘*But, waiving this for the present, certain 
prominent details require immediate e. 

*« For example, the ps and vow of the mar- 
riage service: ‘I, M., take thee, N., to be my 
‘wedded husband, to have and to hold...... 
*till death doth us part,’ is a mockery when ut- 
tered by one of this beloved but subordinate race. 
We cannot bear thus to put unreal words into the 
mouths of those so dear to us. It should be 
amended to read: ‘till death, or my owner, his 
‘executors, administrators or assignees do ug 





* Wm. Gilmore Simms. 
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‘part.’ So, too, the demand :. “Wilt thou, ——, 
‘keep thee only unto him so long as ye both 
‘shall live?’ and the answer: ‘I will,’ should 
be improved by adding to the words ‘I will’ 
some form ot protestando reserving the —_ 
rights of the owner, present. or future, of either 
party, with which the voice of the Church 
expressed in the present service seems to conflict. 
This apparent conflict is still more painfully con- 
spicuous where the officiating clergyman is re- 
quired to say: ‘Those whom God hath put to- 
gether let no man put assunder. Volumes of 
fanaticism and unbelief are latent in these few 
words. Where the officiating clergyman himself 
owns either the bride or bridegroom, this decla- 
ration might be construed (most unreasonably but 
with some plausibility) as in some sense stopping 
him from any future exercise of his rights as a 
Christian and a patriarch, even at considerable 
pecuniary loss. In every case he is thus made the 
mouthpiece of a revolutionary doctrine that blas- 
phemes the rights of property, and distinctly 
implies. the existence of that anti-Christian fic- 
tion, a ‘Higher Law.’ Such profane utterances 
may suit the atmosphere of other communities, 
rank with Fourierisms and Freeloveisms, and 
every social corruption. But no church that 
openly proclaims can flourish within our 
borders. 


* Another remedy is submitted which may 
allow of our leaving this service (so touching and 
beautiful when used in its proper place) un- 
changed for the present. Since the Church hath 
inherent power to Joose as well as to bind, your 
honourable. body may in its wisdom create and 


establish a fourth subordinate order of the mi- 


nistry, specially to exercise the function of loosing, 
and to administer the rite of divorce from time to 
time with due solemnity to coloured couples who 
have been married in the usual form. This fourth 
order might be styled that of sub-deacon, acolyte, 
exorcist, hastiarius, or simply, auctioneer. Any 
person experienced in the duties of that useful 
calling, and ‘apt and mect for his smartness 
‘and godly conversation to exercise that ministry 
‘duly for the edifying of the church,’ should 
be ordained by the bishop for this particular office 
—to which other minor duties might judiciously 
be added. For these, useful hints may lawfully 
be borrowed from the experience of another and 
ancient braneh of the churcli—and we refer to 
the ‘Discipline of the Order of Flagellants’— 
(Disciplina et Regula Ordinis Flagellantium, 4to., 
Rome, 1567)—as embodying practical suggestions 
of much value. A suitable ‘form of ordai ing 
auctioneers’ should stand in the Prayer-boo 
immediately after that for ordaining deacons. A 
tasteful symbolism would dictate the presentation 
of a hammer to the candidate by the bishop, (as 
the New Testament is evel: to the newly-or- 
dained deaeon,) with the solemn words ‘ take 
‘thou authority to divorce coloured persons in 
‘the Chureh at public or private sale, for cash 
‘or on credit, and also te knock them down if 
‘thou be thereto licensed by the bishop himself.’ 
There should be also an appropriate and very brief 
service introductory to sadleminie concluding with 
a suitable exhortation to the parties. 

‘¢ The rite of confirmation, or laying on of hands, 
also needs regulating. For the avoiding of scan- 
dal, persons of the African denomination must be 


a 
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sternly repelled from that ordinance. The peace 
of Jerusalem may be disturbed if episcopal hands 
are still to be brought into physical contact with 
the heads of these dear children of the church, 
except in the way of paternal chastisement. 
Whatever benefit these black but precious vessels 
may derive from confirmation would be far out- 
weighed by the damage the Church would sustain 
if a chivalric and impulsive public should visit one 
of her chief ministers with the indignity of tar 
and feathers for demeaning himself to adminis- 
ter it. 

“The Litany, too, contains phrases that tend 
to mischief; the prayers, for instance, to be deli- 
vered ‘from hardness of heart and contempt of 
‘Thy Word and commandments,’ and that all 
‘Christian rulers and magistrates may have 
‘grace to execute justice and maintain truth.’ 
Properly understood, these are, of course, prayers 
that we may not fall into the delusion of imagin- 
ing ourselves bound to mitigate the severity and 
brutality (falsely so ~~ of our eminently hu- 
mane and evangelical ‘slave code,’ and that the 
civil authority may be strengthened to main- 
tain and develop it to the end of time. But these 
supplications have been known to stir up distress- 
ing doubts and misgivings in diseased and over- 
sensitive consciences. e prayer for ‘all who 
‘are desolate and oppressed’ is so manifestly 
liable to perilous miseonstruction, that its use can 
no longer be tolerated. 

‘*The service for the burial of the dead needs 
comparatively little change to adapt it to Southern 
institutions. But im the passage ‘ Forasmuch 
‘as it has pleased Almighty God, in his wise 
‘providence, to take out of the world the soul of 
‘our deceased brother,’ &c., the last-quoted three 
words are unmeaning, offensive to our instinct, 
and in conflict with the great fundamental 
ideas of our social system. ‘This deceased biped,’ 
or ‘this defunct individual black man,” or words 
to that effect, should be substituted. In the so- 
lemn offices of religion, aught unreal should be 
studiously avoided. 

“ There are radical defects in the ‘Prayer for 
‘a sick person,’ and the ‘ Office for the visita- 
‘tion of the sick.’ Both are inapplicable to the 
case of sickness occurring among these coloured 
objects of our love. Both assume that the patient, 
and not the proprietor of the patient, is the person 
chiefly interested in the patient’s recovery. The 
Church’s intercession is br the former alone. She 
turns coldly away from the sorrow and trial of the 
owner, without a single prayer that he be spared 
the loss or enabled to bear it with resignation— 
be it may reduce him from the estate of a 
gentleman, by compelling him to labour for his 
own subsistence. Should this be so? 

‘* Fearing to weary you by pointing out specifi- 
cally all the additions and changes which the 
Prayer-book requires, we pause here, only hint- 
ing at a few further questions too important to be 
overlooked. 

“Should not provision be made eevee to 
the ingenious suggestions of a distinguished 
Northern churchman) in cases where a parish 
church needs repair or enlargement, for raising 
the necessary funds by the sale of a sufficient 
number of coloured communicants ? 

“Should not the want (at present so deeply 
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felt) of collects i » for disunity, and 
against the cole of odncutina and intelligence, 
be at once supplied ? 

**Can the present mode of collecting alms at 
the Offertory be so improved as to enable chari- 
table Christians, anxious to give abundant alms of 
their substance, but temporarily deficient in the 
circulating medium, to slip a coloured person or 
persons into the alms-dish, without unseemly noise 
and confusion ? 

“Should not a commination service, like that 
of the Anglican Church, or a form of cursing and 
excommunication, like the austere and beautiful 
composition attributed to Ernulphus, be inserted 
into the Prayer-book, for the warning and inti- 
midation of black Christians who may be tempted 
by Satan to think of unlawful cusigretion toward 
the ungenial regions of the North ? 

“Tn view of the vast distinction between our- 
selves and the class in question, from which we 
have abstracted all the attributes of humanity 
which can be affected by human flegislation, is it 
not meet and right that a change be made in our 
present commen service? The Roman Church 
administers that sacrament to the laity in one 
kind only. Would it not be consistent with the 
true spirit of our institutions to administer the 
a coloured communicants in neither kind 
only ? 

** We submit these grave points for your deli- 
beration, and ask for such prompt action upon 
them as may preserve the peace of the Church, 
and vindicate the rights of Southern gentlemen 
and Christians. 

* And your memorialists will ever pray, &c. 

** Charleston, S. C. Oct, 1. 1856.” 





==. 


BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING IN BATH. 


A MEETING was held at the Friends’ Meet- 
ing House in Bath, on the 22d Oct., W. T. 
Blair, Esq., in the Chair, when an address 
was delivered by John Brown, a fugitive 
slave from Georgia, who gave an account of 
his life, and of his wonderful escape from 
bondage. He also exhibited some of the 
instruments of negro-torture. The room was 
crowded to excess in every part, and great 
numbers went away who were unable to ob- 
tain admittance. Brown’s address was 
listened to with the utmost attention and 
interest, and at the close of the meeting 
the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 


‘* RESOLVED, 

“That this meeting, having heard the state- 
ment of John Brown, a fugitive slave from the 
State of Georgia, desire to express their sympa- 
thy for his sufferings, and their reprobation of 
the slave-system of America, whereby three 
millions of their fellow-creatures are held in cruel 
and unjust bondage, and deprived of every civil 
and religious right, to which they are entitled 
alike by the lawef God and by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 
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DERBY LADIES’ ANTI-SLAVERY ASSOCIATION. 
On Tuesday, 11th November 1856, a meet- 
ing of ladies was held in the Grand-Jury 
Room of the Town Hall, Derby, for the pur- 
pose of forming an Anti-Slavery Association, 
at which the following resolutions were 
proposed, and adopted coreg) 

‘€ Whereas the introduction of Slavery into 
the American Colonies, when they were a 
part of the British dominions, has left upon 
us a responsibility to use efforts for its ex- 
tinction, a responsibility increased tenfold by 
the immense consumption in the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain of the cotton grown 
on the slave plantations of America : 

“ Therefore it is proposed on this, and on 
other accounts, that the ladies of Derby do 
re-organize their old Anti-Slavery Associa- 
tion ; (an Association that worked so effi- 
ciently in the Abolition of Slavery in our 
Colonies ;) and that they do adopt the follow- 
ing Constitution : 

“1. That this Association be called the 
Derby Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Association. 

“ 2, That its object shall be to aid, in every 
legitimate and Christian effort, for the good 
of the coloured people in the United States 
of America, whether free or enslaved. 

“<3, That the specific effort shall be to aid 
the funds of a paper, edited by Frederick 
Douglass, a coloured man of talent and 
Christian principle, formerly a slave, who is 
laying himself out for the advancement of 
his brethren ; and that it shall also assist in 
the efforts, made by the friends of the slave, 
by giving help to the fugitives from the slave 
States to Canada. 

“4, That the terms of admission to this 
Society shall be the payment of 2s. 6d. an- 
nually ; whilst it shall be the endeavour of 
the ladies to obtain larger subscriptions and 
donations. 

“5. That subscribers and donors ma 
specify to which especial object their contri- 
butions shall be appropriated. 

“6. That this Society shail especially cor- 
respond with a similar Society in Rochester 
U.S., which has these ends in view; and 
which, being on the direct route to Canada, and 
within seven miles of Lake Ontario, has pecu- 
liar facilities for aiding the escape of fugitives. 

“7, That this Society shall consist of Pre- 
sident, Vice-Presidents, Trevsurer, and 
Secretaries, and a Committee of Manage- 
mant, chosen annually. 

President, Sei. Newton. 
aaa 36 e 
Mrs. Bainbrigge. rs. Foley. 
Mrs. 8 sm sl Mrs. Hipworth. 
easurer, Mrs. Steer. 
Secretaries. 
Mrs. Kershaw. Miss Newton. 

A Committee of thirty ladies were also 

appointed. 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 1, 1836. 


Notices. 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 

We beg respectfully to remind our friends 
that Subscriptions to the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter are payable in advance, and due from 
the Ist of January in every year. We would 
especially request all who are about to com- 
mence taking in our publication, to order it 
direct from the office of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, and ‘not 
through a bookseller. If ordered through 
the latter channel, we cannot hold ourselves 
responsible for delays in the delivery: de- 
lays which too frequently occur, we regret 
to learn, but which are not attributable to 
us. We have announced, in previous no- 
tices, that booksellers do not—as a rule—care 
to take any trouble to dipose of a publica- 
tion on the sale of which the “ay is trifling, 
and not compensated for by the number 
sold. Hence many regular subscribers who 
obtain their copies through the ordinary 
medium of “the trade,” as it is called, do 
not get supplied until late in the month, in- 

8 of on the Ist at latest. 
Subscriptions a be = either in post- 
-stamps, or by ost-office order. If the 
latter, they should be payable only to Louis 
Alexis Chamerovzow, at the Post-office, 

Bishopsgate Street Within. 

The Anti-Slavery Reporter will be found 
to contain the latest intelligence on the sub- 
ject of the anti-slavery movement in America, 
Great Britain, Holland, Portugal, Spain, &c., 
and much varied and useful information con- 
nected therewith. It is published on the Ist 
of every month, (in time for booksellers’ 
parcels,) its price being Four Shillings per 


All communications should be ad to 
the Editor at No. 27 New Broad Street, and 
such as are intended for publication, as 
well as advertisements, must not be later 
than the 22d of the month. 

Agents for the West Indies required. The 
following firm have consented to act for 

Barbados—Messrs. Loudon, Bourne, and 
Son, Bridgetown. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
Mr. Buchanan is to be the new President of 
the American Republic. His actual majo- 
rity over his opponents is stated as varying 
from 50 to 60; but considering the peculiar 
manver in which the chief magistrate of the 
United States is elected, the figures signify 
comparatively little. A poll of the entire 
voting population would, indeed, indicate 
the real sentiments of the community. That 
of the Electoral College, which consists of 
296 votes, is altogether fullacious, because 
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the clectors.are the mere representatives of | 
@ party, and are bound to vote for the nomi- | 
nee of their constituents, their constituencies | 


being notoriously packed. Mr. Buchanan’s 
success may be attributed, however, quite as 
much to the lack of organization and of | 
electioneering tactics on the part of the Free- | 
monters or Republicans, as to the compacts 
ness and disciplined efforts—honest and dis- | 
honest—of the Southern party. But it must | 
be borne in mind that the Republicans are | 
comparatively quite a new body. They have 
not had time to marshal their strength, of 
the absolute extent of which they must have 
ever been in much doubt, Had they suc- 
ceeded, it would have amounted almost to a 
miracle. As it is, they have achieved a tri- 
umph, though not a victory. That will 
come in 1860. Looking on from a distance 
at the struggle which come to our aid 
for the present, we venture to assert that the 
efforts of the vanquished Republican party 
are without a Jel im the annals of politi- 
cal contests. A few brief months ago it 
had no defined proportions or even princi- 
ples ; but as the emergency became greater, 
its parts cohered, and within an incredibly 
short space it came into the field, strong 
and vigorous, to cope with an opposition 
having the ige of invincibility, the in- 
fluence of office, an army of auxiliaries in the 
thousands of office-holders and the solidity 
of the Roman phalanx. If, in its first great 
battle, it has been forced to retreat, it has 
not for that been beaten ; and this is felt by 
the party who have borne away the palm. 
The struggle, as was anticipated, proved a 
close and an obstinate one, and the tide was, 
after all, turned by Pennsylvania. But for 
the votes of this corner of free soil, the Bu- 
chanan party would have suffered a defeat. 

Look at the facts. Mr. Pierce was re- 
turned in 1852 by a majority of 212. Mr. 
Buchanan is the representative of the same 
party, and of an identical policy, only with 
a little more of the filibustering element, 
and his majority is reduced toTa1rty. There 
are sixteen Free States. Fremont carried 
twelve of these by immense majorities. If 
the four traitor States had remained true, 
the votes of the Southern Slave States would 
have counted for nothing. Let those four 
States be branded with the mark of Cain. 

It is a singular and an encouraging fact 
that the overwhelming majority of the 
wealthy, populous States of the North, 
was given to the man who not only 
possessed not a single vote in the Slave 
States, but was not even put in nomi- 
nation by any one of them. On the other 
hand, Mr. Buchanan had the whole of the 
South, and secured not enough support im 
the North to turn the balance in his favour, 
This shews that the dividing line of politics 
has been more accurately defined ; and there 
can be no reasonable doubt but that, by the 
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| during the present administration by 





experience gained in the present conflict, the 
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Republican party will come into the field 
another time with augmented strength and 
superior tactics. 

On this subject we may quote from a 
letter, dated New York, November 8th 
ultimo. Our correspondent says : 

“ Despotism has beaten Liberty. They sa 
God defends the right. In this instance my fait 
in the saying is somewhat shaken. However, 
we have made a good stand, and perhaps should 
feel thankful that we have done thus much. We 


| must commenee anew, and, conscious that we 


are right, join stronger hands and hearts with 
the justice of our cause.” 

The probable policy of the Buchanan ad- 
ministration is a point on which some un- 
easiness is felt by the friends of the. anti- 


slavery cause here and in America; and, 
considering the antecedents and ‘‘surround- 
ings” of the President-elect, this uneasiness 


has some foundation. Any opinion hazarded 
on this point at present must be quite specu- 
lative. The Times correspondent writes as 


| follows on it, dating from New York, No- 


vember 12th ultimo : 

“The probable policy of the incoming admi- 
nistration begins to be much discussed by journals 
both North and South. The Democratic party 
are by no means harmonious on the great question 
of the day, notwithstanding their BS egy 
united action in the late election. ithin the 
pale of the party there are three distinct divi- 
sions, whose sentiments on Slavery differ from 
each other as widely as either differs from the 
Republicans. Foremost among them in boldness 
and daring are the filibustering slave-extension 
secessionists of the extreme South, represented 
r. Soulé 
at Madrid, by Mr. Jefferson Davis in the Cabi- 
net, and by Mr. Wise, of Virginia, in the North- 
ern, or Sslave-breeding Slave States. This 
party have the advantage of a distinct policy, of 
well-defined aims, and of the vigour, and almost 
rashness, in enforcing it, which belong to adven- 
turous spirits. They declare Slavery a benefit to 
a community, Free-labour, without a dominant 
aristocracy, a curse, and an educated labour an 
evil. The political conclusions which they draw 
from these abstract social positions are, that 
Slavery must be extended over the unsettled 
Territories of the Republic, and that the con- 
tiguous countries must be acquired and sub- 
verted to the same system. To the same ends 
they claim that the Constitution of the United 
States legalizes Slavery in the Territories until 
their organization and admission as States, when 
alone, for the first time, the settlers have a right 
to declare whether or not this system of labour 
shall be permitted to exist. They also avow as 
their ultimate purpose the organization of a 
Southern federation, if the Republicans are able 
to succeed in any future election. This section 
is under the control of men of energy and will, 
who have for many years past made it felt in the 
Democratic policy. It forced the annexation of 
Texas upon its party against Northern opposition. 
It brought about the Mexican war. It obliged the 
North to swallow the Fugitive Slave Law; and, 
lastly, it has by its will compelled the country 
to endorse the repeal of the Missouri romise 
and the course of the Missouri invaders of Kansas. 
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In energy, daring, and political skill, it surpasses 
all other solitical izations. Next come the 
Southern Democrats who are not filibusters— 
men of ety conservative views, who act 
with the ocratic party because its constitu- 
tional theory harmonizes with their own views, 
and because they sincerely think that the safety 
of their slave property is endangered by the 
wth of the anti-slavery strength at the 
orth. This party is particularly strong in the 
Northern Slave States, and is perhaps strength- 
ened there by the fact, that through Democratic 
policy the value of the slaves which they send to 
the Southern markets has been increased. It is 
also a slave-extension ny in theory, though 
less positively, and by less violent means, than 
the filibusters. One great move which the 
filibusters foreshadow be vitally injurious 
to their interests, viz. the re-opening of the 
African slave-trade, the closing o which in 1808 
left them the monopoly of the Southern slave- 
markets. Lastly, hats is the bulk of the 
Democratic party in the North. In this I do 
not include the Irish vote. That follows the 
Irish politician— pretty much the same stripe of 
animals the world over. But the mass of the 
native voters of the party and of the leaders, 
while discountenancing all agitation upon the 
Slavery question, are opposed to the extension of 
Slavery, and will not be disposed to acquiesce in 
the filibustering construction of the Constitu- 
tion. They hold that Slavery is excluded from 
the territory by the common law until placed 
there by | eacamay enactment, and they are gene- 
rally in favour of making Kansas a Free State 
Tn this conflict of opinion you see that there is 
plenty of room for trouble for Mr. Buchanan ; 
and it remains to be seen whether the filibus- 
ters will again be able to overrule the counsels of 
the more moderate sections of the party, backed 
as the latter now is by the imposing vote thrown 
for Colonel Fremont. There are even rumours 
reeme | here that Mr. Buchanan has already 
decided to throw the weight of his influence 
towards making Kansas a Free State. The 
position of the new Administration on these 
questions will be determined by the selection of 
a Cabinet. You may rely upon it that, while 
no efforts will be spared to give the filibusters a 
controlling influence, the more moderate men of 
the North, through whose instrumentality Penn- 
sylvania’s vote has been given to the Democracy, 
will be equally active to prevent it. Washington 
will be a lively place this winter during the 
strupule for power.” 
azarding an opinion ourselves, we incline 
to think that the policy of the “ Manifest- 
Destiny ” men, embracing Cuban and Nica- 
uan annexation, the re-opening of the 
can slave-trade, and other ow upon 
the rights of nations, will suffer a signal de- 
feat. Our reasons for this view we will give 
in a future article. Mr. Buchanan will be 
iy likely to _ Pa Southern Democrats, 
and ma ibly throw Nicaragua as a sop 
to the Spoaters, to com te for the loss 
of Kansas, which he would rather incline to 
make a Free State, with a view to quiet the 


Northern . At least this appears to us 
to be the policy which he will find it expe- 
dient to adopt, and not only most likely to 
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neutralize the opposition he will have to con- 
tend with, but to prevent embroilments with 


foreign powers. 


AMERICAN INTER-STATE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


Tx election of Mr. Buchanan to the Presi- 
dency of the meetin = ep which 
may give, very speedily, a fresh impetus to 
the tabersal Sinte-tetile kit wenn the Southern 
States of the Union. It is rumoured, that 
with a view to conciliate the North, he will 
cause the admission of Kansas as a Free 
State, but, to compensate for that loss, will 
manceuvre for the annexation of N —— 
(virtually conquered by General Walker) 
as a Slave State. As a n conse- 
uence, slaveholders will rapidly settle 
there, and a new mart be o for slaves ; 
nor is it difficult of belief, that, with a com- 
paratively open sea-board, the African slave- 
trade may be renewed with impunity, under 
the American flag and for the American 
slave-markets, even as it is now prosecuted, 
under the same flag, for the markets of 
Cuba. It is evident that the internal slave- 
trade would be carried on coastwise, with 
all its attendant horrors, and that the infa- 
mous system of the slave-trading States 
would rapidly acquire an extraordinary de- 
velopment. We may, therefore, usefully 
present to our readers an outline of the ac- 
tual extent of the internal slave-trade, on 
the authority of John G, Palfrey, the author 
of No. 5 of the series of admirable tracts 
now republishing by the American Anti- 
Slavery Society. The author, after some ex- 
tremely cogent introductory observations 
on the nature of the traffic, and setting down 
the mortality at not less than twenty-five 
= cent. on the authority of a writer in the 
-Orleans Argus, proceeds to observe— 

“It is likely he is not far from right. He 
wrote on the spot; there was no occasion for 
overstatement; and such results of experience, 
affecting the prices current of a great article of 
merchandise, are just as accurately noted and 
determined as the facts that fix our rates of 
marine and life insurance are noted and ciphered 
out by us. But iftwenty-five per cent. is the 
actual ratio of loss of life inthe internal slave- 
trade, it is very little, if it all, less than that of 
the African slave-trade used to be, the horrors 
of * the middle passage’ included. Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton computed that proportion to be 
nearly one third. Newton placed it at one 
quarter. 
“ But supposing “a less amount of mortality 
and of physical suffering, in the process of sending 
to market the home-made commodity of white 
Colonel Horseracer, of Albemarle, than takes 
lace among the prisoners shipped by black 
rince Bumbo in the Bight of Benin, other cir- 
cumstances tend to throw the balance of agony 
on the other side. Compared with the Guinea 
negro, his brother in Virginia is a civilized and 
cultivated persow. He has much more of local 
attachment, of love for wife, children, and 
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friends, to make him wretched when he is torn 
away from them, or they from him, never to see 
or hear from one another more. Comparatively 
he has sensibility, reflection, and forethought : 
he can look backward and forward, and each 
view brings aggravations to his woe. Between 
the two sufferers there is all the difference as to 
mental distress that there is difference in the re- 
spective capacities of suffering between a human 
being scarcely raised above brute life and another 
of some culture of the mind and affections. Ac- 
cordingly, a person who will be at the pains may 
collect any number of perfectly well-authenti- 
cated instances of suicides committed under these 
circumstances, with occasional killing of chil- 
dren by their parents to save them from the 
dreaded doom. The same Secretary of the Navy 
before quoted from had some account from one of 
the dealers of a bad speculation of this kind in a 
young mulatto girl. 

*** I swore most bitterly I was only to take 
her to her mother’s, at ——, and she went with 
me, though she seemed to doubt me. But when 
she discovered that we were out of the State, I 
thought she would go mad; and in fact the next 
night she drowned herself in the river close by. I 
lost a good 500 dollars.’ 

‘** The weak attempt to qualify the indignation 
of humanity and Christianity at such proceedings, 
by a denial that separations of families are an 
incident of slave-sales, is too preposterous upon 
its face to require any refutation. How likely is 
it that of people who can make up their minds to 
buy and sell wives and husbands, parents and 
children, brothers, sisters, and so on, any con- 
siderable number will be so scrupulous as to lose 
a good bargain rather than hurt the feelings of 
the article bought and the article rejected? But 
if any one is doubtful on this point, let him step 
into the nearest reading-room and look at the first 
column that comes in his way of the advertise- 
ments‘daily issued in the Southern newspapers. 
Or, if more convenient, he may find ample spe- 
cimens of them in various books which are easily 
accessible ; for instance, in that unanswered and 
unanswerable treatise, Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s 
Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin. Messrs. Mayhew, 
Bliss and Co., of New Orleans, advertise ne- 
groes ‘to be sold separately or together, as de- 
sired.” Mr. Benjamin Davis, of Hamburg, 
South Carolina, will sell ‘small girls, suitable 
for nurses, and several small boys, without their 
mothers’ Mr. Benjamin Little, of Memphis, 
Tennessee, has for sale ‘likely young negroes.’ 
Mr. T. B. M‘Clendon, ‘ having located in Lynch- 
burg (Virginia), is giving the highest cash prices 
for negroes between the ages of ten and thirty 
years. Mr. Seth Woodroff ‘ continues in market 
for negroes of both sexes, between the ages of ten 
and thirty years.’ Mr. A. A. M‘Lean, General 
Agent, Cherry Street, Nashville, ‘ wants to pur- 
chase immediately twenty-five likely negroes, 
male and female, between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty years.’ Mr. S. N. Brown, of Montgo- 
mery, Alabama, ‘has now on hand, of his own 
selection and purchasing, a lot of likely young 
negroes, consisting of men, boys, and women, 

d hands, and superior house servants,’ &c. 
Messrs. Sanders and Foster, of the same place, 
intend to keep constantly on hand a large assort- 
ment of negroes, comprising every description.’ 
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And so on, to any extent to which the inquirer 
may incline to go. How are these ‘selections’ 
and ‘assortments’ made? Nature does not 
make them. She puts young and old, coachmen 
and housemaids, children and their mothers, to- 
gether in one group, and binds them so with strong 
ties, and when they are assorted into different lots, 
it is not without much laceration of heartstrings, 
nor without great violence to nature, and impious 
defiance of nature’s God. The friends so sepa- 
rated—separated by force, or what may be even 
more cruel, treacherously, and without the 
chance of a word of farewell—are parted never to 
see each other more on earth; the one never to 
hear of the others more unless by some rare acci- 
dent: never to know where they live or when 
they die. The Presbyterian Synod of the slave 
State of Kentucky, in an address to the churches 
under its care, before synods and other such 
bodies got silenced, thus condensed its observa- 
tions on this subject— 

‘¢ ¢ Brothers and sisters, parents and children, 
husbands and wives, are torn asunder, and per 
mitted to see each other no more. These acts are 
daily occurring in the midst of us. The shrieks 
and the agony often witnessed on such occasions 
proclaim, with a trumpet tongue, the iniquity of 
oursystem. There is not a neighbourhood where 
these heart-rending scenes are not displayed ; 
there is not a village or road that does not behold 
the sad procession of manacled outcasts, whose 
mournful countenances tell that they are exiled by 
force from all that their hearts hold dear.’’ 

**It would be very interesting to know by 
what figure we are to multiply the bitter dis- 
tress of each single doom of this kind, in or- 
der to get at the sum total of woe; in other 
words, to know what number of persons are sub- 
jects of the inter-State slave-trade. It has been 
estimated as high as an average of forty thousand 
annually ; and there appears no room to doubt 
that in some years—as in 1835 and 1836—this 
estimate was below the reality. An easy compu- 
tation from the census tables (which, unfortu- 
nately, in such matters can by no means be re- 
lied upon as telling the whole truth) indicates the 
number to be, on an average, something over 
twenty thousand a-year. The decennial ratio of 
increase in slaves in the United States for fifty 
years preceding 1840 (and of course preceding 
the admission of Texas) was as follows, viz. be- 
tween 1790 and 1800, 27.9; between 1800 and 
1810, 33.4; between 1810 and 1820, 29.1; be- 
tween 1820 and 1830, 30.61; between 1830 and 
1840, 23.8. (See ‘ Report of the Superintendant 
of the Census for December 1, 1852,” p. 153.) 
The average of these decennial ratios is 28.96. 
Apply it to the slave-exporting States—viz. Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, the two Carolinas, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, with the district of 
Columbia (for we will leave out of the account 
the large number of transfers which undoubtedly 
takes place between States classed respectively as 
exporting and importing, as from Virginia to 
South Carolina, and from Missouri to Missis- 
sippi). In 1840 the States and Territory just 
named held 1,484,195 slaves. Increasing in the 
ratio of 28.96 per cent. in ten years, they should 
have had, in 1850, 1,914,017. In, fact, accord- 
ing to the census, they had only 1,703,936, leav- 
ing a difference of 210,081, or something more 
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than 21,000 a-year, to be accounted for by emi- 

On the other hand, the number of slaves 
in the slave-importing States — viz. Georgia, 
Flerida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Missouri—in 1840, was 1,002,031. 
Increasing in the ratio of 28.96 per cent. in ten 
years, their number in 1850 should have been 
1,292,219: the census of that year, however, 
ascertained it to be 1,429,544. In other words, 
they had received 137,325, or 13,732 each year, 
by importation. But the exporting States had 
sent out 21,008 each year. What became of the 
residue of 72,756—the annual residue of 7275— 
more than one-third of the number sold out of 
the Northern Slave-States? Some of them went 
to Texas ; by no means the larger part, however, 
for ‘lexas, with all its various sources of supply, 
importations before the annexation, importations 
from the neighbouring and from more northerly 
States, and from natural increase, had only 
53,346 slaves in 1850. To say that Texas re- 
ceived one-third of the residue in question would 
be to allow an excessive proportion. Account in 
this way for an annual average of 2276 in the 
ten years from 1840 to 1850, (during only one 
third of which time Texas was in our possession,) 
it follows that an annual average 
upon one quarter of the whole number annually 
exported from the slave-rising States, are lost 
sight of after the time of exportation. In other 
words, they perish in the miseries of the land 
* middle passage,’ and the ‘ acclimation.’ 

‘“* Such, very imperfectly sketched, and with a 
total omission of some material views, are the 
nature and extent of the inter-State slave-trade. 
Whatever may be other political relations of 
Slavery, the remedy for the unutterable wicked- 
ness of this traffic is in the hands of that Con- 

of the United States to which the Free- 
send a majority of members. ‘ Congress,’ 
says the Federal Constitution (Art. I. sec. 8), 
‘shall have power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, and among the several Slates.’ 
Under the authority given in the former clause, 
Con made the African slave-trade a felony : 
the clause gives Congress the same power 
to deal in the same way with the American 
slave-trade. It has actually legislated under the 
authority of this latter clause. The Act of March 
2, 1807, prohibits the transportation of slaves 
from one State to another in vessels of less than 
tons burden. An extension of the pro- 
visions of this Act to vessels of any tonnage what- 
ever would put a stop to this business as part of 
the coasting-trade. The Constitution further 
provides (Art. I. sec. 9), that ‘the migration or 
importation of such persons as any of the States 
now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight.’ To 
rovide that importation should not be prohibited 
re 1808 was to provide by implication that it 
might be prohibited after that year; and accord- 
ingly the Federal Legislature has in fact prohi- 
bited it since 1808 by law. The constitutional 
provision respecting migration is precisely the 
same. Ever since 1808 the Legislature has had 
the constitutional power to prohibit the migration 
of slaves—a power which would Jong ago have 
been put into beneficent exercise if the spirit of 
the fathers had not long ago died out.” 
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THE ETHICS OF SLAVE-HAVING. 


Unper the above head there appears in the 
Witness (Edinburgh) of the 18th of Oct. ult., 
an article occupying above two columns of that 
journal, which we should have liked to trans- 
fer in extenso to our own. This its length 
precludes us from doing. Some portions of 
it, however, we think it important to give, as 
illustrative of the — which American 
ro-sla ministers take u the subject 
af the institution of the South. Mrs. eee 
has been rather severely handled for having, 
as it is stated, “slandered the Church,” in 
her new work, DReEp, in those of it 
which represent a certain “ Evangelical Pres- 
byterian ” sustaining the view of Slavery’s 
being a Divine institution. But assuredly 
Mrs. Stowe has found her justification in the 
speech we are about to give extracts from, 
elivered by an eminent American minister, 
before a large assembly, and which is sim 
a truthful exposition of a doctrine asserted at 
the present time by not a few of the pro- 
slavery churchmen of the cousin-country. 
The Witness states : 


‘“« We referred in a recent article to the pro- 
slavery speech of a Rev. Dr. Ross, of the New 
Presbyterian Convention, which took as _ its 
ground the principle of Ockham. We now add, 
as its most serious feature, that it was a speech 
delivered in the General Assembly of the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian Church (New School), and 
that, instead of subjecting its speaker to a charge 
of gross heresy, and subsequent deposition, it was 
received by the assembled church with laughter 
and applause. In the introduction of his speech, 
the reverend Doctor congratulates himself on the 
salutary influence which the recognition of 
Slavery, as a Divine institution, has had on the 
spread of religion in the slaveholding South. 

“¢] take,’ said the reverend Doctor, ‘a wide 
view of the progress of the destiny of this vast 
empire. I see God in America. I see him in 
the North and in the South. I see him more 
honoured in the South to-day than he was twenty- 
five years ago; amd that higher regard is due 
mainly to the agi n of the Slavery question. 
Do you ask how? Why, Sir, this is the how. 
Twenty-five years the neligioms mind of the 
South was leavened by wrong Northern traini 
on the great point of the right and wrong 
Slavery. Meanwhile, powerful intellects in the 
South, following the mere light of a healthy good 
sense, guided by the common grace of God 
reached the very truth of this great matter, 
namely, that the relation of the master and slave 
is not a sin. And that, notwithstanding its ad- 
mitted evils, it is a connection between the highest 
and lowest races of man, revealing influences 
which may be, and will be, most benevolent for 
the ultimate good of the master and the slave— 
conservative of the Union by preserving the South 
from all forms of Northern fanaticism—and 
thereby being a great balance-wheel in the work- 
ing of the tremendous machinery of our experi- 
ment of self-government. This seen result of 
Slavery was found to be in absolute harmony 
with the Word of God. These men, then, of 
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highest grade of thoughts, who had turned in 
scorn from Northern notions, now see in the 
Bible that these notions are false and silly. 
They now read the Bible, never examined be- 
fore, with growing respect. God is honoured, 
and His glory will be more and more in their sal- 
vation.’”’ 


No wonder religion falls into disrepute 
when its leading professors promulgate such 
atrocious doctrines as are contained in the 
foregoing passage. We have not space to 
follow Dr. Ross through his entire argument 
on the nature of right and wrong, abstract- 
edly considered, but he goes on to demon- 
strate, that, according to the principles he 
lays down, there is nothing intrinsically 
right in the Decalogue. His theme is, inhe- 
rently, that there is nothing either right or 
wrong in murder, theft, adultery, falsehood, 
covetousness, or any other forbidden act or 
desire. But God, seeing in His wisdom that 
it would be beneficial for man to avoid such 
acts or desires, willed that the avoiding of 
them should be right and the not avoiding of 
them wrong. And hence their existence as 
a moral law, i.e. as alaw made moral by an 
act of will. Let us quote one of his illustra- 
tions : 

“There is nothing right or wrong in the 
taking of life per se, or in itself considered. It 
may or it may not be a natural good or evil. As 
a general fact, the taking of life is a natural evil. 
Hence, ‘ Thou shalt not kill’ is the general rule 
to sage dh the good there is in life. To take life 
under the forbidden conditions is sin, simply be- 
cause God forbids it under these conditions. Zhe 
sin is not in taking life, but in transgressing God's 
law. But sometimes,’ he continues, ‘the taking 
of life will secure a greater good. God commands 
that life then be taken. Not to take life under 
the commanded condition is sin, solely because 
God there commands it.’” 


Now, let the reader mark the sequence : 
“This power over life for the good of the one 
= family of man, God del to Noah, and, 
ough him, to the tribe, n, the king- 
dom, the empire, the dem the republic, 
as they may be g@verned by g, emperor, 
parliament, or congress. ‘ to take life 
included the right over libert 
the rule of the superior over inferior in rela- 
tions of service which should exemplify human 
depravity, His curse and His overruling blessing. 
hen follows the oft-told story of ‘ Ham, in his 
antediluvian recklessness, laughing at his father,’ 
and the right which Anglo-Saxon Americans de- 
rive, in consequence, to make slaves of negroes. 
He finds, however, a still more special authority 
for the Divine institution of Slavery in the Mo- 
saic law.] ‘God,’ he says, ‘sanctioned the Is- 
raelite father in selling his daughter, and the 
Israelite man to buy her into slavery and poly- 
gamy. And it was their right [i.e. the buying, 
selling, and polywiving] because God made it 
to be right. [But the license with respect to the 
heathen was, of course, still greater. After 
quoting from Leviticus, he on to argue thus :] 
*I do not see how God could tell us more plainly 
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that He did command His people to buy slaves 
from the heathen round about them, and from 
the stranger, and of their families sojourning 
among them. The passage has no other mean- 
ing. Did God merely permit sin? Did He 
merely tolerate a dreadful evil? God does not 
say so anywhere. He gives His people law to 
buy and hold slaves of the heathen for ever, on 
certain conditions, and to buy and hold Hebrew 
slaves in variously modified particulars. Well, 
how did the heathen ever get slaves to sell? Did 
they capture them in war? Did they sell their 
own children? Wherever they got them, they sold 
them, and God’s law gave His people the right to 
buy them. [Farther:] God, in the New Testa- 
ment, made no law prohibiting the relation of 
master and slave..... The precepts in Co- 
lossians, Timothy, and other places, shew unan- 
serably that He as really sanctioned the relation 
of master and slave as those of husband and wife, 
and parent, and child; and that all the obliga- 
tions of the ‘moral law and Christ’s law of love 
might and must be as truly fulfilled in the one 
relation as in the others. The fact that He has 
made the one sét of relations permanent, and the 
other more or less dependent on the conditions of 
mankind, or to pass away in the advancement of 
human progress, does not touch the question. 
He sanctioned it under the Old Testament and 
the New, and ordains it now while He sees it best 
to continue it.’ ” eee 
Such are some of the views and principles 
which can be professed uncensured in the 
General Assembly of the New-School Pres- 
byterian Church of America; and our read- 
ers will, we think, agree that they have not 
yet found aught quite so extreme in the fic- 
tions of Mrs. Stowe. We could have ex- 
tracted still stronger passages from the Doc- 
tor’s speech than any of those given ; but our 
selections bring out both his principle and 
such of his deductions from it as bear most 
directly on the great — at issue; and 
sufficiently serve to shew into what a sad 
state of decomposition the morals of some of 
the slaveholding churches have fallen in 
America. 


JAMAICA. 


THE AMERICAN MISSION SCHOOL 
IN METCALFE, 


ANOTHER correspondent has sent us two 
Numbers of the Cornwall Chronicle, contain- 
ing an account of a visit he paid to the Ame- 
rican Mission-schools in Metcalfe. These 
have been established by the College for 
young men at Oberlin, Ohio, and the College 
for young women at Rockford, Illinois. We 
give an extract from the interesting narrative 
of our correspondent, which shews how much 
may be done by judicious management and 
a good system. The school in question “com- 
bines a practical familiarity with all sorts of 
domestic labour, with such a system of in- 
dustry as secures, as far as desirable, payment 
of the expenses of each individual under 
instruction ;” the object being to ensure to 
the scholars “the best physical, mental, and 
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moral training practicable.” After referrin 
to the Colleges at Oberlin and Rockford, he 
Says : 

U What they are striving to do here (at Met- 
calfe) has been done in those institutions, and 
precisely in the same way. They built themselves 
up, by the toil of their own hands, from the un- 
hewn forest, taking as the future field in which 
they were to go forth as tillers and reapers of the 
industry, by which men were to live, a contest 
with those ‘enormous usurpations, which imposed 
brutalizing degradations upon the helot class : ex- 
pecting none to deny that first axiom of political 
science, that religion is the bond of peace, save 
and except the slaveholder.. That sentiment 
brought them among us. ‘The Gospel,’ it has 
been said with the brevity of a great. truth, ‘is 
the chartered patrimony of the poor.’ ‘ To affirm,’ 
says the author of the History of Fanaticism, who 
gives us this truth in the words I have quoted, 
‘that the motives of religion, as they bear upon 
the cares, privations, and contempt of a low con- 
dition, ordinarily pass into a malign state, would 
be the same thing as to deny the divine origin of 
this Gospel.’ When the theology promulgated 
is one set of ideas singly, presented to the mind 
of the people; when it is a system of teaching 
which, by rigid and repulsive usages, by the mo- 
notonous assertion of mysterious exclusive privi- 
leges, and by a discipline more careful of faith 
than of morals, forms sectarian denominations, 
naming and embodying them by limitations and 
restrictions, the poor man’s piety will take a dark 
colour : but a religious system of instruction that 
teaches common sense by common occasions —that 
makes its appeals to duty and exertion with an 
exclusion of ungenial prejudices, is secure in its 
success of making what it instructs its votaries 
in, not only a duty to themselves, but an obliga- 
tion to those around them, in usefulness, in well- 
doing, and im doing good. I have found no ca- 
tholicity more manifest than that professed by 
the American Missionaries, male and female, 
from Oberlin and Rockford. They gather around 
them any and all denominations ; for their com- 
mon bond in religious teaching is not congrega- 
tional distinctions and differences of order and 
arrangement in worship, but the affiliation that 
draws truth from the same oracles, and life and 
refreshment from one and the same fountain of 
living waters. It presents itself for goneral 
patronage, by the it does, and the blessings 
it confers universally. 

**T shall not enlarge further on the speculative 
advantages flowing from the intellectual and 
labour-inciting springs of Richmond, but I shall 
exhibit the doings of the institution as they pre- 
sent themselves to the sight of an haphazard 
visitor. The lands that form the ancient planta- 
tion lie in very wide-spread slopes, exceedingly 
convenient for pasture, as well as tillage, and 
descend to a stream of some considerable body, 
applicable and applied heretofore to mill purposes, 
being just there fed by several affluents. ‘Ihe 
river yields the usual supply of mountain fishes 
and crustaceans. The le are purchasing 
allotments, round about, the prospect of wages by 
plantation labour being presented in the spirited 
re-establishment of some of the sugar-factories 
near by ——. An endeavour is made to impress 
upon the settlers the better economy of small 
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found some ten-acre aig ap and hope to find 
some who will be bidders for twenty. A wasteful 
experience has taught the present families that a 
mere homestead on an acre of land will keep 
them a stationary and unimproving people in 
spite of their wish to better themselves socially. 
It was related as a painful and desponding fact, 
in my hearing, at this A t gathering, that 
there had been instances of family men going on 
purchasing one detached piece after another in 
some half-dozen remote places, and yet bein 
obliged still to hire land. The obligations jepuiee 
by membership with the several churches of the 
Mission comprised in Brainerd, Elliot, and Ober- 
lin, (I do not know the name of others, though I 
believe there are others, for, in some sense, every 
school station is a church,) is abstinence from all 
spirituous liquors; abstinence from the use of 
tobacco in any shape, save as medicinal lave- 
ments; and cleanliness in vestments, with at- 
tendance to their own rule of observing simplicity 
in neatness. As I never saw a dog in the whole 
extension of the Mission from the homesteads of 
Elliot, to the cottages of Brainerd—eight miles— 
1 conclude that they discourage the keeping of 
all useless animals. The peasantry, we know, 
effect breeds of hungry and spiritless dogs. The 
people are induced to surrender their own pru- 
dent vigilance to the carelessness of dependence 
upon curs and mongrels. I did not see a running 
hog, for the cottager has been taught that pork 
is fattened in the least time, and at the least ex- 
pense, by stying the pigs, and growing the fodder 
for feeding them. e prospect of the future is 
kept carefully in view, by setting out such trees 
for building requirements as the cedar and maho- 
gany; and when I saw this prospective cautious- 
ness, I took the occasion to suggest the extension 
of the Casuarina along hits Galen 0000, as a 
valuable wood for constructive purposes, and of 
quick growth. | was happy to see that by natural 
and casual propagation so important a tree for 
cattle and swine food as the Inga Saman, the 
large umbrageous and hard-timbered Acacia of 
our savannas, was already clustering their rivu- 
lets. As they are at some comblapalte difficulty 
stone to burn into lime, in a 
if not wholly sandstone and 
necessity makes geologists 






of the pupi establishment. small 
settlers who mething more than provi- 
sion manufacture 

their roducts. They haver been 


ht to construct for themselves the cidér mills 
of America, and several farms were shewn me in 
which twenty pounds sterling each had been rea- 
lized in the year for sugar. the neatness 
of a cottage arrested attention as a pledge for the 
domestic habits of the family, 1 was informed 
that the sugar fields adjoining had yielded a 
hogshead of sugar to a half acre. It was a bottom 
stretch of land on the banks of the rivulet. 
Hereafter it is contemplated extending the Rich- 
mond farm beyond cow pasturing to the breedin 
of sheep. The wool is to be washed and 
and spun, and woven into woollens for rou 
cloaks for out-door necessities, and blankets for 
in-door requirements. At present the purpose of 
the Mission is restricted to shewing how much 
may be done for self-supporting establishments 
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for education, at the least cost. If it is necessary 
to keep back some of the teachings for want of 
means, it is gratifying to be able to shew that 
very much more is already done in this way in 
the country than could be done in the towns, with 
such means as they have, with their mode of ap- 
plying them. 

‘* As the people acquire the habits of domestic 
life, and the homestead assumes the character of 
convenience beyond a mere shelter, the Mission 
takes care to shew that if, those amon whom they 
live wish, the opportunity is afforded them of 
uniting with internal comfort the external adorn- 
ments of vegetative beauty. The cottages where 
family order has been impressed already shew a 
taste for flowers. The fruits are there as a matter 
of course, but. the hedges, thick planted and 
trimmed, supply the defence necessary for gardens ; 
and as gardens are for flowers as well as pot-herbs 
and roots, blossoms cluster around the cottages. 

‘The Mission set up their light on these moun- 
tains not as a beacon to flare and flash and excite 
wonder, but as a lamp to lighten the paths. They 
bid you look for their candle in the humble home- 
stead. They direct your attention to the cheering 
illumination it bestows on the inmates, and the 
extent to which it dissipates the darkness of the 
surrounding hills. 

“fT have said that I paid the visit I have de- 
scribed on learning that there would be an Anni- 
versary Meeting at the Elliot Station on the 6th 
of August. As the letter of invitation to me de- 
seribes the wants and requirements of the Mission, 
I give it at length, as a fit conclusion to this ac- 
count. 

“ The embarassment under which we 
are now labouring is the want of suitable funds 
(say £200) to put in readiness buildings for school 
purposes. 

“*The building we wish to fit up is the Old 
Still. In this building (about 90 by 45) we hope 
to provide good accommodations for a married 
teacher, dormitory for boys, and a school-room. 

‘¢* The girls are to be provided for in the build- 
ings which were formerly under the management 
of the overseer, when the estate was under culti- 
vation. Re 

“** These buildings, though they need some re- 
pairs, can be made quite comfortable. We do 
trust you will be able to — us on = 6th of 
August at the anniv our ‘ Voluntary 

= Associati at while you can inspect 
tions*#é Richmond, and thus, through 
7 y we not hope to get our plans before the 






have responded to the call. I have attended 
the Meeting to which I was invited. I have given 
an account of my experience among them for the 
purpose of making known the object and — 
of their enterprise. I do it the more earnestly, 
because the Executive Committee have informed 
me that all the funds voted by the Legislature for 
Educational purposes have been appropriated, and 
the claims of the American Mission are for the 
future, and not the present. I hope the public, 
to whom they appeal for support, will bestow upon 
them the countenance they require. I supplicate 
for their patronage, for the work is with the Mis- 
sion, while the profit of the work is with the co- 
lony.” 
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THE OUTRAGES IN KANSAS. 


CoNSIDERABLE sensation has been created in 
England by certain statements in the Times; 
signed T. H. Gladstone, of Stockwell . 
Surrey, (nephew, we believe, of the Rt. Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone,) — forth a series of 
shocking outrages, alleged to have been com- 
mitted in Kansas and on its borders, and. of 
many of which the writer asserts he was a 
witness. Those statements have been contra- 
dicted and re-asserted, and followed by others, 
all tending to throw light on the disorganized 
condition of society in the territory now, it 
is to be feared, conquered for Slavery by ruf- 
fianism, abetted by Presidential sufferance. 
Leaving the author of the letters adverted to 
responsible for his own statements, it may be 
well, nevertheless, to furnish collateral evi- 
dence confirmatory of the state of things he 
has described ; and we therefore transfer to 
our columns a letter which appeared in the 
New-York Tribune of the 31st October ultimo, 
and which the editor of that journal places in 
juxta-position with the communication made 
to the Times, of the 11th of October, prefacing 
the same with these remarks : 

‘* We published, the other day, the narrative 
of Mr. Gladstone, an English traveller of educa- 
tion and intelligence, whose graphic description 
of Border Ruffianism, as he saw it at Teaven- 
worth and on the Mississippi, carries with it the 
impress of reality, while it gives a more vivid 
idea of the sort of agents employed to crush out 
freedom in Kansas than any thing which we 
have elsewhere seen. We publish to-day another 
document of the same unquestionable character— 
the statement of the Rev. Frederick Starr, who 
was for more than five years pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the City of Weston, in Mis- 
souri, the residence of B. F. Stringfellow, only 
four miles distant from Leavenworth, and six 
miles from Platte City, the home of Atchison, 
late Vice-President of the United States, and 
fellow-conspirator with Stringfellow for the re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise and the extension 
of Slavery into Kansas. It is impossible to read 
this document without being convinced that the 
same parties who, with their backers in New- 
York, accuse the New-England Emigrant-aid 
Societies of interfering with the natural course of 
emigration, had, long before any such Societies 
were thought of in New-England, entered into a 
settled and deliberate conspiracy for appropri- 
ating Kansas to the purposes of Slavery, and to 
employ for that end the same violent and ferocious 
means of which the unfortunate free-State set- 
tlers of Kansas have since been made the un- 
happy victims.” 


The statement of Mr. Starr is too important 
and instructive to be curtailed, still less to be 
omitted ; it is at the same time too lengthy 
for insertion in one number of the Reporter, 
for it oceupies eight closely printed eolumns 
of the journal in which it originally appears. 
We shall, therefore, give as much of it in the 

resent Number as we have convenient space 
or, reserving the sequel to our next. 
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“THE PROGRESS OF SUBDUING FREEDOM. 
+ ** Testimony of an Unimpeachable Witness. 


“Correspondence between the Rev. G. W. 
Heacock, D.D., Buffalo; the Rev. M.L. R. 
P. Thompson, D.D., Buffalo; the Rev. 
James B. Shaw, D.D., Rochester; the Rev. 
Wm. C. Wisner, D.D., Lockport; and 
others ; and the Rev. Frederick Starr. 


“ Buffalo, N. Y., Sept. 17, 1856. 

**REVEREND AND DEAR BroTuHER: We the un- 
dersigned, knowing that your residence in 
Western Missouri (just across the river from 
Kansas) for five years and a half, as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church, brought to your knowledge 
many important facts connected with the opening 
of that territory to Slavery, and the consequent 
— Lo eer there, respectfully solicit of 
you, for publication, a narrative of facts which 
transpired under your own observation. 

** We are led to this because we have the most 
entire confidence in your veracity and compe- 
tency as a witness, because we know that you 
are in possession of important information upon 
the subject, and because there are many con- 
flicting statements before the public, and good 
men are greatly in doubt as to what they should 
believe. 

** Fraternally yours, 

G. W. Hearucock, J. CopELAND, 
M. L. R. P. Thompson, S. W. Kinney, 
J.J. Porter, G. 8. Corwin, 
F. F. Extinwoop, R. R. Kevxoee, 
Jas. B. Suaw, Cuas. E, Furman, 
Wa. C. Wisner, Trmorny SPILLMAN, 
Jos. R. Paas, Hiram GREGG. 

“To the Rev. Freperick Starr.” 


* October -10, 1856. 

‘* REVEREND AND DEAR BRETHREN: Pressing 
duties have not permitted me, until this day, a 
single moment in which to comply with your re- 
quest. I now, from my own personal knowledge, 
or from printed documents in my possession, will 

ive you a reliable statement of some points in 

e history of Kansas. In order to a proper un- 
derstanding of the present position of our country, 
every person should be acquainted with the 
various steps in the conspiracy against the Mis- 
souri Compromise. I went to Missouri in Janu- 
ary 1850. In February | began to preach in 
the City of Weston, in Platte County. I was 
that Fall installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in that city, and continued there in that 
relation until May 1, 1855, when I came again 
to my native city, Rochester, N. Y. This resi- 
dence of more than five years made me ac- 
quainted with thousands of the citizens of Mis- 
souri, especially those in the counties bordering 
on Kansas. Weston is four miles from Fort 
Leavenworth, and six from Leavenworth City : 
it is six miles from Platte City, the home of 
Senator Atchison; and Weston is the home of 
Gen. Benjamin Franklin Stringfellow. I went 
to that country well oem to pass an impartial 
judgment upon what I should see and hear. My 
preferences were for the Whig party—my feelings 
strong for universal freedom. In reference to 
American Slavery my views were very mode- 
rate, and were those of the American Colonization 
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Society. I went neither to incite insurrection nor 
to advise slaves to run away; but to preach the 
= in its fulness to both master and slave, 

oping and praying that that gospel would ulti- 
mately remove all oppression and degradation 
from the negro race, whether of his property, his 
person, his intellect, or his soul. I b been in 
that country but a little while, when I learned 
that it was a new country. By inquiry, I found 
that the ‘Platte Purchase’ was not as old as 
the rest of the State. Tis discovery opened my 
eyes, for the first time, to the stupendous contest 
which has been so long going on, unheeded, but 
which the whole nation is now beginning to per- 
ceive. 

“The facts are these: When Missouri was re- 
ceived into the Union, in 1820, the western 
boundary was astraight line, running through the 
mouth of the Kansas River, and all west of that 
line, by the Missouri Compromise, was for ever 
free territory. But in 1836-37 the Missouri Com- 
promise was violated, and a piece of soil for ever 
prohibited from Slavery, about 104 miles long north 
and south, about 60 miles wide on the north end, 
and running to a point at the south end, thus 
being wedge-shaped, was added to the State of 
Missouri, and now the Missouri River is the 
boundary of a part of the western side. Of the 
land thus taken from Freedom, six counties were 
made, in which now reside more than 60,000 
whites, and more than 5500 slaves. Atchison 
and Stringfellow and Gen. Richardson, live on this 
very soil, the first violation of the Missouri Com- 
promise, and from it lead over by thousands their 
followers, to orerawe the freemen of Kansas, to 
stuff the ballot-boxes, to pass oppressive laws, to 
set up a tyranny worse than that of Bomba, and 
to force Slavery upon an unwilling people, a con- 
secrated soil, and a betrayed and insulted nation. 

** When I first learned of the dishonesty of the 
South in thus violating the Missouri Compact, I 
was amazed. I had always been partial toward 
the South, had looked upon Southerners as a peo- 
ple of great honour, as those who would keep an 
oath to their own injury sooner than perjure 
themselves. The questions arose in my mind, 
Does the conscience of the South slumber under 
such perfidy ? Is it pl with such an unholy 
acquisition? How hia they come to obtain it? 
Was it the lust of avarice in a few minds, or is it 
the sentiment of the whole South? From a care- 
ful scrutiny of all the forces a 
I became convinced that there 
had for years existed, not only in Misso 
through the whole South, a determined® - 
nation to overthrow the Missouri Compromise. 
Quotations republished from Southern papers, the 
tone of our own press, the reinarks of persons in 
conversation, and the speeches of politicians, all 
tended to prepare the public mind for the stran- 

ling of Freedom upon her own soil. The Legis- 
Sane of Missouri had instructed Col. Benton to 
give his influence to the dissolution of the Union: 
when he refused to obey, and aid in so base a de- 
sign, that Legislature attacked him with un- 
measured bitterness. All this looked ruinous. 
The feeling through the whole South in reference 
to the approaching Tennessee Convention shewed 
they were determined, not only to bar all the new 
possessions of our country against the possibility 
of freedom entering them, but that they were 
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also leagued to carry Slavery inte the Territories, 
‘for ever’ consecrated to freedom. My heart 
sickened as every hour the unwilling conviction 
strengthened in my mind that there was such a 
conspiracy. In 1852 I visited New York, and 


believing that the North did not understand the 


oses and intentions of the South in referenee 
to Nebraska, (that name then included both 
Kansas and Nebraska), I called and talked with 
Senator Seward upon the subject. I expressed 
to him my fears and belief. I forewarned him 
that the South would repeal the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and urged that the North ought to be rallied 
to the rescue. He replied, ‘It is impossible to 
repeal the Missouri Compromise; it is too sacred 
an instrument for the lovers of Slavery to lay un- 
hallowed hands upon. You may depend, Sir, it 
cannot. be repealed.’ Still I dissented from his 
opinion, declaring that they had grossly violated 
it once, and felt neither shame, conscience, nor 
repentance, for their dishonesty and treachery. 
**I returned to Missouri, and during the winter 
and spring of 1852-53 things grew darker. It 
was during this period that I heard Gen. David 
R. Atchison, acting Vice-President of the United 
States, standing upon two dry-goods boxes, at the 
corner of Thomas and Market streets in the City 
of Weston, in an address to the people, give public 
form and substance to this iniquity so long 
cherished, secretly, by the Southern oligarchy. 
After denouncing Col. Benton as recreant to the 
interests of Slavery, because he was in-favour of 
the Missouri Compromise, Atchison stigmatized, 
by the basest names, that honoured compact ; 
branded its author, Henry Clay, as a ‘ black- 
hearted traitor’ to the South, for having intro- 
duced the Compromise. Speaking of the Bill which 
had just been lost for organizing Nebraska, he 
expressed his gratification that it had failed: ‘he 
would oppose the admission of Nebraska into the 
Union as a free-State with the last drop of his 
blood ; he would oppose the Missouri Compromise 
to his last breath ; he would have that ** odious 
Missouri Compromise” repealed, which made men 
either give up their niggers, or give to the —— 
Northern cattle the finest farms in Nebraska: 
American citizens should be permited to go where 
they pleased, and carry their property with them, 
whether that property was furniture or mules, or 
niggers. On that question, when it should come 
up, he pledged himself to be faithful: that Com- 
promise should be repealed.’ He went further, 
by the most inflammatory appeals to the basest 
ions of men: he examined the other side of 
the . *What will you do if the Missouri 
Compromise is not repealed? Will you sit down 
here at home and permit the serfs, the nigger 
thieves, the cattle, the vermin of the North, to 
come into Nebraska and take up those fertile 
prairies, run off your negroes, and depreciate the 
value of your slaves here? I know you well; I 
know what you will do; you know how to protect 
your own interests ; your own rifles will free you 
from such neighbours, and secure your property. 
You will go there with your slaves, and you will 
stay there with them, even if the Missouri Com- 
promise is not removed. You will go in there if 
necessary, with the bayonet and with blood. But 
we will repeal the Compromise. I would sooner 
see the whole of Nebraska a hundred times in the 
bottom of HELL than to see it a free- State.’ 
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“The speech was received with loud cheers an 
intense excitement. I stood from the i 
to the end of his speech about twelve feet di 
in front of him, and heard every syllable he ut- 
tered. The allusions he made to the feelings and 
intentions of the other slave-States, all confirmed 
the * plot.” 

**T was again, in 1853, in New York. Meeti 
Senator Seward, our conversation again tu 
upon the slave contest for Nebraska, remarking, 
‘they will repeal the Missouri Compromise as 
sure as that sun shines.’ He answered, ‘ Sir, 
they CANNOT doit! Their leaders may desire to 
do so, but this country has not sunk to that depth 
of DEMORALIZATION that they dare do it.’ I re- 
sponded, ‘I believe not only that they will repeal 
it, but, if necessary, they will invade the Territory 
with armies to force Slavery upon it, with violence 
and murder.’ In 1855, meeting him again, he 
answered the remark, ‘The Compromise is gone” 
—‘ It is gone: I was mistaken: I supposed there 
was MORE INTEGRITY in the NATION than there 
really was.’ Now, the South themselves begged 
for the Missouri Compromise; in 1820 they 
brought it forward, they enacted it, it was their 
own bargain and solemn contract. Just sixteen 
years after they enacted it, without waiting to 
repeal it, they stealthily and grossly violated it. 
Successful in this theft of free soil from the United 
States, they were encouraged in their conspiracy 
against froo soil in Mexico, and obtained Texas in 
an ignoble manner, abusing the generosity of a 
friendly power, picking a quarrel with their bene- 
factor, and then calling on their friends in the 
United States to help thrash him. Obtaining a 
temporary respite from the contest, they desired 
annexation, to be made solvent by the United- 
States’ Treasury, and to be defended by the United- 
States’ army. Annexed they were, and war fol- 
lowed. By this war the general Government 
became possessed of a vast territory which came 
unexpectedly to the South, and which was not 
covered by the Missouri Compromise to protect. 
it for Freedom. The cupidity of the South was 
vehement to obtain this territory. As the Mis- 
souri Compromise was a restriction on Slavery 
and not on Freedom, they dare not permit it to 
remain open for future public legislation. They 
dare not enact that freedom should never come 
into these territories, and they set themselves to 
discover some method by which they might fore- 
stall all future legislation by the general Govern- 
ment, and the invention of * Sguatter Sovereignty’ 
was the result, A concurrence of circumstances 
elicited just what was demanded by the occasion, 
to bar out Freedom and tempt Slavery to enter. 
The very hour that they had successfully in- 
augurated their new doctrines upon that newly- 
aequired territory, the same cupidity which in- 
vented this, longing also for the lands covered by 
the Missouri Compromise, saw how infinitely 
better for their purposes a majority of rufians or 
unprincipled men would be than that stern, eternal 
forbidding prohibition. In 1850 they reaffirmed 
the Missouri Compromise, for in that crisis they 
needed it ; but their hearts were full of treachery, 
and'they were plotting its entire overthrow, even 
when affirming it. 

‘In 1854, when the time had come to destroy 
the Missouri restriction, while the Kansas Bill 











was still pending, before the treaties were made 
with the Indians, long before the Bill had passed, 
Gen. Atchison, acting United-States’ Vice-Presi- 
dent, wrote to several different prominent men in 
Platte County, urging them and their friends to 
taketheir negroes and go into Kansas, and, taking 
the best farms, to let no Northern men settle near 
them ; assuring them that. the Indians wouLp 
make treaties, and that he had counTED and had 

t eEnNoucH NORTHERN men to carry the Bill. 
al men in that country who looked lower than 
the surface of things believed the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill but a piece of treachery. It was sub- 
stituted for the Missouri Compromise. Instead 
of saying ‘Slavery shall never exist here,’ it is 
said to Missouri and the South, ‘ Make it a slave 


State! Youare close by. You are numerous, rich,’ 


and strong. Just take it for Slavery.’ The lead- 
ing men in that country had no expectations that 
the details of the Bill would be faithfully carried 
out. Whatground had any one to expect it would 
be? Why should men who could deliberately 
violate, then denounce, then repeal the Missouri 
Compromise, be particular to regard every little 
circumstance of a Bill which they knew was planned 
expressly to countenance and help them in their 
wickedness? a Bill whose main principle would, 
carried out, subvert all honesty, all justice, all 
truth, all righteousness, throughout the whole 
earth? a Bill which makes mere numbers and 
power the arbiter of actions and_ institutions, 
while it ignores honesty, truth, justice, humanity 
and religion as unworthy to be motives to control 
the conduct or principles fit to be the foundations 
of States and nations ? Why, in such a Bill, should 
they regard those provisions which their Northern 
abettors and accomplices attached to it, merely to 
conceal in 2 manag and plausibility the naked 
and single villany it was intended to perpetrate ? 

“ That Bill passed, and throughout the South 
it was instantly assumed: ‘ The two Territories 
have been organized together, and upon an equal 
footing, so as to make a compromise of the matter. 
The North will take Nebraska, and the South 
Kansas, and that will preserve the balance of 

wer!’ Thus they felt, printed, and declaimed, 
and thus did they design to practice the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. 

*« Here was the basest treachery again. They 
first for the Missouri Compromise in 1820. 
In faith it was granted to them, They vio- 
lated it in 1836, and for years denounced it. They 
at last repealed it in 1854, and in doing that 
traitorous and dishonest deed, intead of that bul- 
wark of freedom which their sacrilegious hands 
demolished, they now begged the North to enter 
into a contest with them over that for ever free 
territory. The Arnolds of the North, leagued 
with the despots of the South, arranged all the 
preliminaries and rules of the contest. They look 
popular and democratic in the Bill, but, stripped of 
all their verbiage, this was their prayer to the 
North. Thus in reality s they : 

«¢* Break down that noble and impregnable wall 
which our fathers built, which confines within its 
present limits the leprosy of Slavery, and instead 
thereof contend with us upon that soil what lend 
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of a country it shall be. You shall come, and try 
to establish the ten thousand varied branches of 
honest industry, re to labour its just re- 
muneration, to furnish to every man his home, to 
present to each child the advantages of the school, 
to have a press without a censor, to furnish every 
man the open Bible, to make to every one free 
access to the house of God, to give to every mind 
the right to think, to every voice the right to 
speak, to every heart the sweets of domestic love, 
to each man’s body freedom of action, and to every 
conscience freedom of decision, within the simple 
limits of natural and revealed justice and righ- 
teousness. 

*¢And on the other side, we will come, to hinder 
every development of labour, except the coarsest 
and most imperative kinds. We will have slaves! 
We will give to constant human toil only that 
remuneration which shall be compulsory, and 
necessary to the existence and action of the instru- 
ment; just as we feed water or wood to an 
engine, or oil toa machine. Our labourers shall 
have no homes ; the houses shall be ours. Schools 
are dangerous ; we will have none of these. Bibles 
teach treason, and those who work for us, even if 
they have immortal souls, shall not read them. 
They shall not enter church without the permis- 
sion of master, nor unless the justice of the peace 
is with them. We will whip down intelligence, 
in our labourers, when their faces or hearings 
shew activity of thought. No person on your 
side, nor on owrs, shall be permitted to s to 
our men about justice, honesty, or that who 
saith. ‘*‘ He shall break in pieces the oppressor.” 
To snap the ties of marriage and consanguineous 
love shall be our sport. “The bodies of our men 
and women we will compel to come, to go, to rise 
to kneel, to labour, to writhe, to bleed, to die, to 
glut our lust, as we may choose to speak the 
word. And as we heed no right, no wrong, for 
we were educated in that ‘* Slavery,” and love it, 
which one of your Abolition apostles, John Wes- 
ley, says, “is the sum of all villainies,” our la- 
bourers shall have no conscience ; but their right 
shall be to win our pleasure, and their wrong to 
cross our se 

**¢Come then: we will not try to prove by argu- 
ment, or fact,thatour designs have more of Sela, 
justice or humanity than yours; but if we shall, 
when there are in Kansas or Nebraska 90,000 
souls, oudnumber you, and shall have more than 
45,000 who shall consent to adopt our principles 
as the foundation for a permanent State, then it 
shall be ours. And remember, that we overawe 
and watch the votes of poor white men—and we 
misrepresent at the ballot-box the sentiments of 
our wives and daughters—and wwe give for every 
soul of our slaves, men, women, and children, a 
lying vote—voting as their representatives for the 
very things they hate, shrink from, and pray 
God to deliver them from. If, then, by our in- 
fluence, our overbearing, our violence, and our 
votes, we can exceed you by one vote, then you 
shall cast away all your principles and adopt 
ours, or keep them, and either remain to become 
our slaves, or depart in order to continue freemen.’ 

(To be continued.) 
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